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the next from cider or perry. Malt vinegar 
is inferior to the others for culinary purpos- 
es, as it always contains a quantity of glu- 
ten and mucilage. It may be distinguished 
from the others by burning upon a hot iron 
or brick. The wine or cider vinegar evapo- 
rates when well made with a fine aromatic 
perfume and leaves little or nothing behind. 

Malt vinegar leaves much more residuum 
or coal, and besides the vinegar smell is 
mixed with that of gluten burning, which is 
disagreeable like that of burnt bones, or 
horn, Vinegar is sometimes adulterated 
with sulphuric acid. It then occasions a 
roughness of the teeth, which, as far as we 
know, is never caused by pure vinegar, how- 
ever strong. It is a fraudulent and injurious 
practice. The worst adulteration, however, 
is that of lead. This com)ination of vinegar 
and lead is the sugar of lead of commerce, 
one of the most deleterious of the mineral 
poisons. Lead pipes are so convenient on 
many accounts that they are very apt to be 
used in manufactures of fluids, but their use 
in a manufactory of any liquor intended for 





Editorial, 


he products of the vinous fermentation, 

s we bave seen, are exceedingly various, 

sve occupied more of our space than 

e devoted to the other varieties of fer- 

partly on this account, 

wecause the theory of these last is 

bscure #8 to be very unsatisfactory. 

roduct of the next or acetous fer- 

1 is vinegar. This is an article of 

It was known to the ancients 

y early, as indeed it must be wherever 
beer was known or used; these 

lily convertible into vingar spon- | : 

isly. Vinegar and water, indeed, con- ieewerwnnel 

{ the drink of the Roman soldiery. | 

the common use of this in | 


stance of 


. » | 
times, is found in the New Testa- | 


We are told that when our Saviour 
e was offered a sponge dipped 


ry of the acetous fermentation is 


ws: it commences at the tempera- 
ut seventy degrees. When wine, 


beer or cider is exposed to this temperature, 
it gradually becomes warm and thick; a 
slight hissing noise and some commotion is 
bserved in the liquor, and small filaments 
are seen swimming in it. After a while these 
filaments attach themselves to the sides of | 
the vessel or fail to the bottom, the liquor | 
grows clear, and is now converted into vine- 
gat, which is too well known to need any | 
It consists of an acid known 


by the name of acetic acid and water. By dis- 
tiilat 


Gescr)plion. 


nh this avid may be removed from the 
water and is then commonly known by the 
name of distilled vinegar. A similar separa- 
tion may be effected by exposing vinegar to 
frost: The water is frozen while the acetic 
acid rem»ins fluid in the middle, and may be 
drawn off by boring through the surround- 
ngice. It seems from the experiments of 
some chemists that the alcohol of wine, cider 
r beer is changed into acetic acid in this | 
mentation, and the less alcohol there is 
¢ easier is the change. Strong liquors, 


therefore, cannot change to vinegar so read- 


y as weak ones, but the vinegar is better | 


from strong liquors, 


when they are thus 
This change, moreover, will not 
take 
kind of gluten or mucilage, which constitutes 
e filaments already mentioned. They are 

»wn to manufacturers under the name of 
It will be under- 
stood from this why makers of vinous liquors, 


kr 


the mother of vinegar. 


and particularly brewers, are anxious to get 
their liquor perfectly clear and free from 
mucilage, and this is one of their most seri- 

is difficulties, as no strength of beer can 
preserve it from souring, if it contains much 
mucilage. 

Another kind of change is the absorption 
fa portion «4,xammon air, that is, its oxy- 
gor TA wus i¢rmentation cannot be 
periect in close vessels without the admis- 

of air. Vinous liquors wiil become 
‘ightly acid, indeed, or as we commonly say, 
1, in close vessels, because all fluids 
‘in some air; but they will not become 
egar. Hence in making vinegar it is de- 
move it about and expose it as 
&8 possible to the air. 


pricke 


v 
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Most of the common modes of making 
Vinegar, therefore, require a good deal of 
ume, or a good deal of labor, and in winter 


‘pplication of artificial heat. 
*klens 


It is an 
ve manufacture in most countries— 
Seg made in France from wine and in this 
ty from cider and beer. In England 
‘is manufactured directly from malt ; they 
make worts and ferment with yeast, as the 
drewers do, but they do not add hops, as 
this article counteracts the acetous ferment- 
tion, [here are in various parts of this 
Sountry manufactories of vinegar, the pro- 
Sesses of which are kept secret. They use 
starch and whiskey, and probably 
aan _— h yeast. The business does not 
»..  s@ attracted the attention 
a ‘ts 80 much in this country and | 
“nd a8 we should eXpect from its impor- 
*. Jn France it is more easily mod 
™the length of the warm sexson. 
= iene a the anh) ect fF 
ie. vuntry, 
© Wve ) 
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It a) 
formed 
alc hol, O 
Principle—ii« 
this 


* B°eral that vinegar is 
© ad ition of oxygen to the 
the -:eneral acydifying 
nany, indewd, ie derived from 
CUMS Vanes, oxus, in Greek, sig- 


wen 


very € 
Chal 
Ww 
ees? m all the other acids, as well 

Pr as it forms also by far the 

of common air, we see the 

is necessary to expose the 

to air in order to obtain it— 

seems no other way, unless we 

t directly from some other sub- 

tThaps the best illustration of the 

f air and motion is the experiment 

&, ® German chemist. He fixed a 

fillea with perfectly sound wine 

ofa windnal] ; it became good 

* ® very short time, about two 

we recollect rightly. 
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. 
inegar 18 made from wine, and 


and 


| cially the light and high flavored wines, are 
| always injured to acertain extent by being 


| tillers to season new casks, by filling them 


| has been distilled from it. 


place without the presence of some | 


“4 


culinary or domestic purposes is highly rep- 
rehensible. The use of lead worms in our 
distilleries is forbidden by law, and the use 
of lead pipes for conducting any thing but 
water surely ought to be. We are told by 
| the makers of the common beer and cider 
pumps, that their conducting pipes are made 
| of tin, but some of them look prodigiously 
like lead, and if such are ever used, and the 
beer and cider which passes through them 
has the slightest touch of acidity, the con- 
sumer gets something which is worse than 
the cocculus indicus, or grains of paradise 
which have been so long the bug-bear of 


| porter drinkers. 


There is another mode of menufacturing 
| vinegar which has nothing to do with fer- 
All 


may be separated by placing billets of wood 
in iron stills or retorts, as they are called, 
and applying heat to them, the acid distills 
over mixed with some other ingredients 
from which it is afterwards purified ; in this 
state it is commonly known by the name of 
pyro-ligneous acid, from two words which 
signify wood and fire. it is, however, when 
well purified, merely vinegar; answers 
the same purposes and differs from the other 
vinegars not more than they do from each 
other. It is much used in Europe, and 
somewhat in this country. 

This circumstance of the existence of vin- 
eger ju wood, is importent to De tékon Into 
consideration by the manufacturers of fer- 
mented liquors. Beer, cider and wine, espe- 


put into new casks. nartinnle-ly «h--- « tuts 
have not been seasoned. Spirits are injured 


the same way. Itis the practice of the dis- 
with returns, that is the wash after the spirit 


As the acid fermentation consists mainly 


wood, particularly oak, 
lcontains acetic acid or pure vinegar, which 
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UNITING SWARMS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Sir :—Will you or some of the readers of 
the Ploughman —- answer through the 
culumns of the Ploughman, if two swarms 
of bees can be put together in one hive, and 
if so, how? I expect to feed them as they 
are late swarms, and small at that. 


Vv. E. W. 
Littleton, Mass., Aug. 14, 1876, 


They can be united and it is often done. 
When two colonies issue at or about the 
same time they may be hived together witn- 
out trouble, asa gereral rule, or they may 
be put in separate hives, and then towards 
night set one hive on a sheet and shake 
down the bees from the other so that they 
can enter and join the first. If several days 
pass before the second colony swarms, it is 
a little more difficult. Both swarms ought 
to be well sprinkled with sweet or sugared 
water, or there will be a fight. It is’nt ne- 
cessary to drench them or to soak them so 
that they cannot enter the hive, but only to 
sprinkle them to give them the same smell. 
Jar the hives a little also, so that the bees 
will gorge themselves with honey, and they 
will be better natured. It is not best to try 
to mingle first and second swarms, and it 
can't easily be done without thorough 
sprinkling so as to scent them all alike, but 
two second and weak swarms can be easily 
united.— Eb. 

“JUMPING COWS.” 
Editor Massachusetts Poughman: 

In answer to the inquiry as to the best 
way to prevent a cow from jumping, I have 
been trying a way on a cow of mine this 
season, and it has worked nicely. Put ona 
surcingle (a rope will do) and a halter, and 
tie her head to the surcingle with a rope or 
strap, having it short enough so that she 
cannot carry her head up quite level. 
your correspondent will inform the readers 
of the Ploughman how it works in his case, 
he will confer a favor, 


Holbrook, Mass. 
“JUMPING COWS.” 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


If “a. B. 8.” will take his jumping cows 
to the blacksmith’s and have some old horse 
shoes set on their forward feet, it will cure 
them of their “evil propensities.” I should 


like to have him try it and report through 
sie Ploughman. Yours, etc., L.N. W. 


Fitzwilliam, N, H., Aug. 14th, 1876. 
JUMPING cows.” 


Editor Massachusetts Plouahman - 
in answer to A. B. s., I would say the best 





jumping, was a bow round the neck with a 
stick attached, so that when the head is up 
the end of the stick will touch the ground. 
Yours, Vo B. We 

















in the change of alcohol to vinegar, a distil- 
ler who carries on his fermentation after his 
wash begins to grow acid loses both time 
and money. 


THE “CONCORD GRAPE’ 
We are glad to welcome back to our list 
| of contributors the Hon. E. W. Bull, the 
originator of the Concord grape. So many 
of our readers are practically interested in 
| grape culture that we are sure his timely 
| and valuable article will be read with profit 
| and instruction. Mr. Bull has continued 
| his experiments in propagating new varie- 
| ties of grapes, and in due time will have 
| something new and valuable to present to 
| the public. We hope he will make a “ ten 
strike,” as he did on the “ Concord.” 
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Various Notes froma Rhode Island Correspondent 
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POTATOES AND POTATO BUGS. 

A singular effect of the late drouth is here 
observed in the total absence of new pota- 
toes in the hills. Farmers tell us that they 
have pulled the new vines, and by so doing 
have taken the old seed up covered by num- 
erous roots but no sign of a new set. The 
result is that the potato beetle is here hav- 
ing a delightful feast. Thisis a good way 
we think to raise a fine crop of the “ sar- 
pents” for 1877. 

FALSE ECONOMY. 

Owing to the hard times the farmers here- 
abouts are stopping their newspapers. This, 
farmers, is false economy, for a newspaper 
is just as useful to a farmer as a plough or 
cultivator, We advise farmers to renew 
subscriptions, and economize in some other 
way. 


>. 


APPL} 
The sight for apples and pears is good, 
and fruit next euteme im ovr vicinity will 
be plenty ond cheap. 
CORN 
ve light, with a good yield of 





Corn wi!’ 

fodder 

TURKEYS AND GRESE, 
« have done remarkably well this 
| summer, owing to dry weather, and it looks 
|to us as though they would be cheap. Geese 
have suffered from lack of water, yet they 
have done fair. 
HOT WEATHER. 

Commencing June 20 and ending July 31, 
the thermometer has registered 86 degrees 
on an average for noon. A few days 100. 

A SAND MULCH. 

This year we have had a grand opportuni- 
ty to test a sand mulch, and we have found 
that it is far superior to leaves or straw. 
One thing in mulching, particularly apple 
trees, is generally overlooked, and that is, 
covering up the trunk. The tree should 
have the sand taken fron: it so that about 
the trunk the sand is ne deeper than it 
would be ifthe mulch was utterly removed. 
This open space need be but a few inches in 
diameter. ‘This rule holds good on all trees 
Preyed upon by borers. ri. ow 

Stuartdale, R. [., Aug. 19, 1876. 
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” ; on “ Wheat Cul- 
ture,” in which he adyocated a thorough 
preparation of the soil in the autumn, pre- 
vious to spring sowing ; a judicious selection 
of seed, which should be soaked in strong 
brine, and dried off with lime and plaster of 


Paris to prevent smut, and an caniy tows 
ng 
damp 


an essay 


to accelerate the growth before 
winds of July and August can 


. 








Cause ruat. 


Littleton, Mass., Aug. 15, 1876. 
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HOW THE EGGS SHELLED our. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


In the Ploughman of the 12th, your cor- 
respondent, G. kK. H., says his nine Spanish 


hens gave him 700 eggs in less than seven 
months. 


April 17th, 


should do as well for 


than G. K. H. got from nine. 


Brahma and White Leghorn. 


north. Very truly yours, A. W. L. 
West Berlin, Mass., Aug. 14, 1876. 


CABBAGE WORMS. 


h 





h tte PL 
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Bditor Ma 9 
I notice the remarks under the head o 
“Cabbage Worms,” in the Ploughman of 
the 12th inst. Last season I had a large 
number of cabbages in my garden, and at 
the usual time the cabbage worm made its 
appearance. To drive and keep them off 
I sprinkled homeopathic doses of fine salt 
upon the tender leaves of the plant before 
or about the time the head began to form. 
The worms soon left the cabbage patch, and 
the vegetable grew to perfection. Believing, 
as I do, that the salt proved an unpalatable 
seasoning for the worms, I suggest it to 
“A Subscriber,” as it was to me, for trial. 
Respectfully yours, J. H. M. 
Odell, Iu., Aug. 17, 1876. 








INFLUENCE OF THE MALE BIRD. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

In the spring of 1871 I had a Sicily cock 
and hen which were kept with six other 
hens, offspring of a common white hen anda 
game cock. I sold the Sicily birds in the 
fall of that year, and placed a Houdan cock 
with my hens and kept Lim with them 
through the winter of 1871 and 1872 and the 
spring of 1872, 

In July, 1872, I sold every hen that had 
been with the Sicily cock, except one of the 
original six offspring of the game cock and 
common hen. Inthe next fall and winter 
and early spring, I had a light Brahma cock 
and in May, 1873, I exchanged him for a 
Houdan. 

Sometime in the month of June, the abow 
mentioned hen—the only one that had run 
with the Sicily cock in the spring of 1871, 
had a brood of chickens, and one of them 
was in form, color, wattle and comb a Sicily. 
The old cock had a high comb she ped like the 
letter U, thus >, and the young cockerel had 
a similar one. It had smooth yellow legs, 
fine toes and a Houdan muffle. N. BE. 


Oxtp Howse PLasteR.—In tearing down 
old buildings or scraping plaster off the 
ceilings, for improvements, a large mass of 
stuff is furnished that may be of great bene- 
fit to gardners and farmers, if they will haul 
it home and put it on their land. There is 
no other form of lime which they can get 
that will be so valuable, in proportion to its 
cost, as old house-plaster; and when their 
teams are in town, it will pay the farmers 
richly to haul the old plaster home and put 
it on their corn and garden 3; and in 
no application will it give a better return 
than when put around the fruit trees and 
berry bushes.—Muryland Farmer. 





If | 


thing I ever tried, to prevent cattle from | 


Now I wish to say that I have five 
hens that in fourteen weeks, commencing 
laid 384 eggs, and if they 
seven months, 
would give 861, or 161 mtore from my five 
July 24th, I 
put another hen with the other five, and in 
twenty-one days they gave me 97 eggs. 
My fowls are a cross between the Light 
I have fed 
them almost entirely upon cracked corn and 
oats, and for the most of the time they have 
been confined in the cellar to my stable, 
where the sun never shines, it being partly 
open, and receiving all its light from the 


Correspondence, 


MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF URINE. 


A Contribution from the Chemical Labo- 
ratery of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 





BY PROF. CHAS. A. GOESSMANN, 


NUMBER VII. 


Our present information concerning the 
character of the mineral constituents of the 
various kinds of food, and the general fea- 
tures of animal digestion, nutrition and se- 
cretion enables us to predict, under normal 
conditions, from the composition of the food 
consumed the properties of the urine, as far 
as its reaction, whether alkaline or acid, and 
also the presence or the absence of phosphor- 
ic acid, is concerned. We have learned to 
control by a proper selection of food the 
most important qualities of the urine, and 
thus, what is of great practical importance, 
its specific value as a manure. 

The essential mineral constituents of our 
farm crops do not differ in kind ; they differ 
merely in regard to the relative propor- 
tions of the various elements, and in regard 
to the amount contained in a given quanti- 
ty of vegetable matter. Hay, Indian corn 
and turnips contain, each one, all the essen- 
tial inorganic plant constituents; yet the 
hay contains, as may be noticed from the 
above stated analyses, reported by E. Wolff, 
in one hundred pounds—6.66 pounds, the 
|turnips—0.75 pounds, and the Indian meal 
but 1.23 pounds of mineral or ash constitu- 
| ente. One hundred pounds of hay, turnips, 
Indian meal, contain at these rates: 


Hay. Turnips. In 
Potassium oxide.....- 1.71 0.30 
Sodium oxide.........0. 47 
Calcium oxide 
Magnesium acid......-0.3 
Phosphoric acid 
| Sulphuric oxide....... 0 34 
Silicic oxide...+.+++««. 1.97 


| Conditions of a similar character are no- 
ticed in all our articles of food. Although 
|there are not found even two kinds of 
| food exactly alike in regard to their relative 
quantities of ash constitutents, it has been 
ascertained that the ashes of our farm plants, 
or their respective various parts, may con- 
veniently be divided into two classes which 
are characterized by their behavior towards 
water. 

One class of vegetable substances produce 
—in consequence of a careful combustion 


~ under free access of air—an ash, 
water uissolves always more OF jess of a 


combination of phosphoric acid, ith either 
one or hoth alkalies, potassa an@ soda; the 
other sce produves au arh, Wich. treated 
with water, yields no soluble PhO gphoric ecid 
compounds. In the latter ves, the potassa 
| and soda are present in combination with 
|earbonic acid, sulphuric acid and chlorine. 
The entire amount of carbonic acid, and 
usually the larger amount of sulphuric acid 
found in the ash, are due to an oxydation 
| of carbon and sulphur contained in the or- 
| ganic matter. The combinations of potassa 
land soda with phosphoric acid, sulphuric 
| acid, chlorine, and carbonic acid, are readily 
| dissolved in water. The neutral compounds 
| of Jime and magnesia with phosphoric acid, 
and with carbonic acid, are insoluble in 
| water. The carbonates of lime and magnesia 
|are largely soluble in water, which contains 
| tree carbonic acid. ‘The neutral phosphates 
lof lime and magnesia are, comparatively 
| speaking, but slightly soluble in free car- 
| bonic acid containing water; they are how- 
ever toa large degree soluble in free phos- 
phoric acid and other mineral acids, besides 
some organic acids. The disposition of the 
phosphoric acid to unite with either lime or 
magnesia, is one of its most conspicuous 
features. Wherever soluble combinations of 
phosphoric acid are brought together with a 
| sufficient amount of lime or magnesia, and 
| by some cause or other the mixture becomes 
| subsequently neutral or alkaline, the phos- 
| phoric acid will comoine with either one or 
both of these elements, as circumstances may 
favor it, and change thereby into insoluble 
phosphates of lime and magnesia. The 
amount of either lime or magnesia, required 
to produce such results, is known to chemists 
with mathematical certainty. A thorough 
study of these and similar relations served 
Liebig as the key during his masterly inves - 
tigation regarding the relations of the in- 
organic constituents of the food consumed to 
their distribution within the solid and liquid 
animal excretions. Careful comparative ex- 
aminations had proved that the change in 
food caused a change in the quality and 
quantity of the mineral constituents of the 
urine. It became evident that only those 
mineral elements would be noticed in the 
urine which had been rendered soluble dur- 
ing the process of digestion, and had found 
in an excess their way in the blood. The 
peculiar preference of the phosphoric acid 
for lime and magnesia, caused that acid to 
unite with them under the influence of the 
alkaline intestinal secretions, and to form 
thereby insoluble compounds, which are 
subsequently removed with the innutritious 
portion of the food as a part of the solid 
excretions. 

The presence of phosphoric acid in the 
urine of animals, was thus made depending 
on the relative proportions of phospharic 
acid and of the alkaline earths—lime and 
magnesia—in the soluble portion of the food 
consumed. Numerous analyses regarding 
the mineral constituents of our customary 
articles of food, and the distribution of their 
phosphoric acid within the excretions, render 
Liebig’s expositions of the causes which 
con‘rol the character of the animal excre- 
tions still more satisfactory for ali practical 


purposes. 





d. meal. 
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parts of plants, which yield an ash, from 
which water abstracts soluble combinations 
of phosphoric acid, phosphates of potassa and 
soda, are also the same plants, which, when 
consumed as food, produce a urine which 
contains phosphoric acid, and owes its acid 
reaction to a peculiar reaction of the carbonic 
acid of the blood on the neutral phosphates, 
rendering the latter of an acid character, 
Those vegetable substances, on the other 
hand, which produce an ash, from which 
water does not abstract any phosphoric acid 
containing compounds, are also the éanie, 
which, when fed, produce a urine free from 
phosphoric acid, and, on account. of the 
presence of the carbonates of potassa, and 





which J 


It has been shown that those plants, or | 


THE HORNED CORYDALIS. 


~— 4 
BAY AA 
LIAK/ 5 
KYA AKA MI 


The above cut represents a customer which 
almost every farmer’s boy remembers to have 
seen flitting about mill ponds or around some 
stream or stagnant pool of water. It is 
called the Horned’ Corydalis, one of the 
largest of the Neuropterous insects found in 
this latitude. The wings are five to six 
inches from tip to tip. The antenna are like 
a string of beads, and are much larger on the 
male than on the female. The cut is that of 
the female. All or nearly all of the neurop- 
tera are beneficial and destroy other insects. 
The larva of the corydalis is aquatic. It is 
ofa blackish color, jmarked with yellow. It 
is shown of the natural size in the annexed 





y, «4 
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cut. The dragon flies, which belong also to 
this order of insects, are the farmers’ friends. 
They live on insects. The boys ought never 
to destroy or molest them, as they are very 
useful. Moths and butterflies that venture 
forth laden with eggs and in search of a 
place to lay them, are snapped up by the 
watchful dragon flies which tear off their lean 
and useless wings and make a rich repast on 
their plump bodies. If it were not for the 


dragon flies our orchards and fruit trees would 
suffer far more than they now do. If you 
jare ever tempted to chase and kill them 
|therefore, just hold on. Don’t you do it. 
| Dragon flies are often called “ devil’s darn- 
ing needles.” 








not unfrequently of soda, of an alkaline re- 
action. This kind of urine 1s sometimes 
temporarily slightly acid, from free carbonic 
acid. The ashes of all kinds of grains or 
seeds, as wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, all 
oil-bearing seeds, beans, peas, etc., also flour 
and bread, besides all kinds of meats, belong 
to the first named class ; those of hay, clover, 
potatoes, all kinds of root and foliage crops, 
as well as all kinds of straw and stem parts, 
belong to the second class of ashes. A due 
consideration of the various articles of food, 
previously enumerated, with reference to 
their influence on the urine, renders it quite 
obvious why the urine of cattle and horses, 
under customary rules of feeding, is usually 
free from phosphoric acid, and contains only 
in those cases larger er smaller percentages 
of that acid, when grain crops, as oats, corn, 
oil-cakes, etc., have entered to a considera- 


ble degree into the daily diet of those ani- 
mals, The character of the food contro] 
the quality of the urine of carnivorous 


STABLE FLOORS. 
Much has been written upon the best ma- 
terial and style for the floors of stalls for 


horses. All agree that nothing is so well 
suited to promote the comfort of the animal, 


FARMERS’ OMNIBUS. 


| — The term of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College began last Thursday, the 
24th. Did your boy get in? 


— Whatever is worth growing at all is 
orth growing well, is the best maxim for 
gardeners. 

— The Delaware producers are till cry- 
ing “ no peaches !” although the Northern 
market 1s glutted with them. 


— Hay is only $11 a ton in the Hoosa® 


and to preserve the feet and legs in a healthy | y 
condition as a level bed of earth. But for | 
obvious reasons this is regarded as imprac- | 
ticable in our climate. In England, it has | 
heretofore been the custom to pave the} 
floors of stalls usually with cobble stones, 

giving them a slight inclination either to the | 





herbivorous animals in higher degree, than 
their peculiar organization. 

EAT CELERY... - 
We notice with ~~ : is: 
becoming mire fitiv 

strongly recommended 

production they not o 

plant, but confer a benefit on the communi- 

ty, as the habitual daily use of this vegetable 

is much more beneficial to man than most 

people are aware of. 

A writer who is familiar with its virtues, 
says: “ I have known many men, and women 
too, who fm various causes had become so 
much affected by nervousness that when 
they stretched out their hands they shook 
like aspen leaves on a windy day, and by a 
moderate daily use of the blanched foot- 
stalks of celery as a salad, they became as 
strong and steady as other people. I have 
known others so nervous that the least an- 
noyance put them in a state of agitation, 
and they were in constant apace | and 
fear, who were also effectually cured by a 
moderate daily use of blanched celery as a 
salad at meal time. [ have known others 
to be cured of palpitation of the heart. 
Everybody engaged in labor weakeniag to 
the nerves should use celery daily in the 
season, and onions in its stead when not in 
season.” ° 

To this we may add that a prominent 
New York druggist draws in winter from 
his soda fountain a hot extract of celery, 
mixed with Liebig’s meat extract, under the 
name of Ox-celery. It is a nourishing 
drink at lunch time, far better than coffee or 
tea, and is doing a great deal in this neigh- 
borhood to promote temperance. Distilled 
drinks are no better for a man than a whip 
is for a horse to make him work; oats are 
better than the whip, nobody will deny that, 
and to keep up the strength of a human be- 
ing, ox-celery or beef-tea is better than 
whiskey, but this fact many do not appear 
to know or realize. 

But to return to celery ; we give it almost 
daily to our canary birds, and it cures them 
of fits; ,they are little animals, with very 
delicate nerves, easily frightened, and there- 
fore they need such a remedy very much, 
and the relish with which they take it is a 
proof that their instinct guides them to eat 
what is good for them. 

A manufacturer of perfumery of our ac- 
quaintance some years ago commenced to 
prepare an extract of celery seed, put up in 
medicine bottles, and intended to give 
strength to old or exhausted persons, who 
by over-indulgences, have reached such a 
state as to require restoratives.— Builder. 


FEED FOR PIGS. 


A. B. Allen, in his premium essay on 
Berkshire Swine, in speaking of the treat- 
ment and food for young pigs, says: 

The best food I have found for pigs for a 
few weeks after weaning, is as much cow’s 
milk or whey as they will drink. Into this 
stir more or less, as required, of finel 
ground provender slightly salted, compose 
of six parts of oats, two of corn and one of 
flax seed. If the latter is not at hand, sub- 
stitute oil or cotton seed meal. If milk or 
whey are not to be had, use pure, fresh 
water. If all could be cooked, so much the 
better. 7: 

When more convenient or economical, 
other food may be substituted for the above, 
such as pea, bean or barley meal, and un- 
bolted wheat, rye or buckwheat flour, Shorts 
and bran I have found are apt to scour them 
at this time, especially if uncooked. The 
same remark will apply to vegetables, 
apples, and other fruit, which if fed at all, 
should be first stewmed or boiled, and then 
mixed with meal. Brewers’ grains and malt 
combs are recommended, but never having 
tned them for very young pigs, I cannot 
speak of their suitableness from my own ex- 
perience. They are good for older animals. 

Other kinds of food assist in producing @ 
r growth of the vig. as offal from hotel 

les, fishereis, slaughter houses, etc., but 
as few can avail themselves of these, I 
more particularly of such as is produced on 
the farm, Being an omniverous animal, it 
does not matter so much as to the kind of 





uring growth to neither stuff or scrimp, 
both being alike injurious. 


CANADA TuIstLes.—At @ farmers’ insti- 








rear or the center, where a gutter or grate 
received the urine. Recently, good author- 
ities have approved of the American plan of 
chestnut or oak plank instead of stone, and 
a trial in London is said to have proved 
that horses stand with more ease and safety 
on wood. The great objection to our com- 
mon stable floors is the pitch of from one to 
four inches, which is given for the purpose 
of draining off the urine. This is often 
much larger than is necessary, but any in- 
clination to the rear is injurious for the rea- 
son that the toes of the animal are thereby 
turned up, and the back sinews, especially 
of “the four-legs, kept in a sort of unnatural 
tension. Most men would object to being 
compelleéf®“~ stand on their heels, and 


A rnncea jy atures Efe"meeu to ctand with 


a in holes which they have 
v4 gre fet the soll. ~ This enables them 
e-xtc%train from the back sinews 
‘ive them a of the best devices 
overcoming difficulty — in 

| has heretofore been a sort OT wotnble 
_ sind? or moveable floor placed upon the 

Nilaneies + - : 

compdsing it being two or three inches 
thick, r than the other end, and the pieces 
being fastened half aninch apart, so as to 
allow the urine to flow down onto the lower 
floor, and then to the gutter in the rear, as 
usual. This arrangement is something ex- 
pensive and troublesome, and a better one is 
desirable. The following plan has been de- 
vised and adopted for my own stable, and 
seems to answer every requirement: A floor 
of plank, with an iaciination to the rear of 
two inches is laid in the ordinary manner, 
except that the og extended only to 
within two feet of the front of the manger. 
The space between the ends of the planking 
and manger are covered with pieces which 
are of the same thickness with the planks 
where they join them, but are sawed so as 
to be an inch and a half thinner at the man- 
ger. Thus a pitch forward of an inch and 
a half in two feet is obtained, and the horse 
can stand as suits him best, either as when 
at rest in the field, or on the line of junction 
with his fore feet level, or back of it with his 
toes turned up. The urine flows to the rear 
as usual, and the extra expense is merely 
nominal.—[ Scientific Farmer. 





ASHES. 

Many farmers have no convenient place in 
which to store their ashes, and consequently 
they put them in barrels outside of doors. 
Too often these are left uncovered, or the 
covers blow off, leaving the ashes exposed to 
the rain and dew. Evidently they do not 
realize the great value which ashes possess 
as a fertilizing agent. If they did they would 
never allow them to waste. On the con- 
trary they would apply them to their crops. 
If a man has a good piace in which to keep 
them, one in which they cannot be injured 
by rain and in which there is no danger from 
fire, it is well enough to let a year’s stock 
accumulate and then apply them in the 
spring. ‘Chis, however, in case part of them 
are not needed for crops in the summer. 
Some of our readers who have ashes of 
which they think they ought to dispose of in 
order to prevent loss, may heie inquire to 
what special crops they should be applied at 
this season of the year. We reply that for 
onions, ashes are among the very best of 
fertilizers. For this crop, if applied now, 
they should be strewed along the rows, 
lengthwise, and the cultivator should then 
be run between them or else they should be 
hoed by hand. Applied to Indian corn, a 
handful to each hill, immediately before a 
rain, or just before a crop is hoed, they give 
good returns, They are also very good for 
vines in the garden. In most seasons the 
application to grass land immediately after 
the first crop of hay has been removed, has 


rowen. There are ways enough in which all 
the ashes that are made can be profitably 
used on the farm, and they certainly ought to 
be saved and used to the best possible aa- 
vantage.— New England Homestead. 


tar Mr. W. M. Miller, Claremont, Cana 
da, writes under date of Aug. 9th: 

“My importation of Cotswold sheep for 
this year has arrived in good order, except- 
ing one of the prize pen of yearling ewes at 
the Royal, which I succeeded in getting from 
Mr. Swanwick at a very low figure, and a 
few rams which were bought after shipping 
this lot, at the Sales of Messrs. Lane, Walk- 
er and others. The lot that is now landed 
consists of two Cotswold rams over one 
year, ten shearling rams, and two ram lambs ; 
and in ewes I have fifty-five shearling ewes, 
and five ewes. The above sheep were 
selected with great care by Robert Miller of 
Pickering, Canada, and are well worthy the 
inspection of all interested in Co.swolde. 








LooseNInG Lawn Grass.—lIf the grass 
on your lawn is too thin und sparse the 
whole surface may be loosened with « sharp 
steel rake (or a fine harrow on a 
larger scale Dane om: a and its 
germination an wth will be tly as- 
sisted if the chaltentins is drened wae my 





a very fine effect and insures a good crop of 


| valley, the lowest for many years. 

| — The tobacco crop in the Conuecticut 
valley is of fine quality and heavy growth, 

and is being rapidly harvested. 

— The “imported” apples now for sale 

in the city are good. Our native crop 
appears promising. 

— Leaves absorb and give out moisture, 
and inhale and exhale air ; they are as impor- 
tant organs to a plant as are the lungs to 
the human body, and if they are destroyed 
or injured, the whole plant will suffer, if it 
does not die. 
| -— The mangold is found to yield more 
| tons per acre, and when fed to cows, to 
cause a greater flow@f milk than any of the 
roots commonly grown as field crops. 
—The farmer has no need of popular 


favor —the success of his crops depends only 
on the blowing ot God posi 





, nest in- 
dustry.— Franklin. gorous crop 


anombryemX raise a more vir * different 
soil. . — 

— Urchard grass is destined at no distant 
day to stand atthe head of all grasses for 
pasture or hay. 

— Remove all dead flowers from perenni- 
als and annuals as soon as their petals drop, 
unless you desire to save seeds, and it will 
make them throw out fresh branches and 
flowers. 


— The potato bug is abroad in the land. 
In some of the suburban towns whole fields 
have heen devastated within the past few 
weeks, and neither preventives nor remedies 
seem to be of any avail. 


— All plants absorb from the ground dif- 
ferent elements; therefore it is indispen- 
sable to vary the crops if a good harvest is 
desired. 


— Carbolic acid may be mixed with water 
in the proportion of one part to one hun- 
dred parts, and libera'ly applied to the skin. 
The dark-colored, impure acid is prefer- 
able to the pure specimen, some of the 
allied products being more destructive to the 
parasites than the genuine carbolic acid. 
The addition of a little tobacco liquor will 
make the mixture even more efficient. 

— Bavaria, a country of 5,000,000 people, 
has twenty six agricultural colleges, 269 
associations for the advancement of agricul- 
tural scientific knowledge, and the celebra- 
ted polytechnic school at Munich contains a 
separate branch for higher agricultural in- 
struction. 


— Now is the time to keep down all weeds 
and not permit them to go to seed, for the 
seeds of weeds will retain their vegetative 
power for years, and so hardy are they that 
if thrown into the barnyard to wither they 
will often ripen seeds, which will sow them- 
selves for another year. 


| 


ber of years. 


this simple care. The stakes shoul 


a heavy shower, 


ble. Hence upon poor soils it may some 


y will produce astonishing results, 
— Gilt-edge butter is 


supply for another year. 


eries have 
twenty-five 
bushels of 


ears. 
ley were used. 


yeast ; result—beer, containing 96.10 water, 
5.4 malt extract and 3.50 alcohol. 


supply all sorts of fruit trees and plants, es- 


Se Se ee for one 
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— The Tw, Field & Farm docs 
lieve it is at all in, jurious to a 
to have a foal or to a trotting 
used for stock-getting. 
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— Orchard grass alone makes the most 
profitable meadow, as it is immensely pro- 
ductive, makes most excellent hay, and 
twice as much of it as timothy, for a num- 


— Tall growing plants like dahlias, gladi- 
olis, hollyhocks, &c., should be supplied 
with stakes, for nothing Jooks more sloven- 
ly, evenif the garden is filled with flowers 
and free from weeds, than the neglect of 
not be 
as high as the plants, but should be strong 
enough to support them well—and not be 
liable to be blown over by a gust of wind or 


— Lime is of most value on rich, old soils, 
its effects being to unlock and release fertil- 
ity already in the soil, but inactive or insolu- 


times do more harm than good, but used 
7 rich, old garden soils, its use occasion- 
a 


bringing’ only 
twenty-four cents at St. Albans, but the 
dealers here make us pay more than double 
that. Can’t we have a free butter market ? 

— All garden hedges and corners should 
be kept clear of weeds, for if they are allow- 
ed to giow they will give you a liberal 


— There are 2,600 breweries in the United 
States. They produce annually 285,000,000 
gallons of malt liquors. Most of these brew- 
been erected within the last 
In 1874 over 32,000,000 

There are 
nearly 400 malt houses in the Union. Beer 
comes thus: The barley is malted, then 
ground, then mashed with hot water, a sweet 
liquor, or “ wort,” extracted, hops added, the 
whole boiled, then cooled, and fermented with 


— The pores in the leaves of plants, by 
which they transmit moisture and air, are ex- 
ceedingly minute and liable to be choked up 
by dust and smoke; so it is very useful to 
sprinkle them freely in a dry, dusty season. 

— A nurseryman advertised that he would 


pecially pie-plants of all kinds. A gentle- 
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Editor M g 

You have editorially given the readers of 
the Ploughman so many valuable sugges- 
tions in the late weekly issues of your pa- 
per, that poultry communications may not be 
desirable. But I send you the following few 
hints that may prove seasonable ; and which, 
when you have spare space, may be deemed 
worth the room in your columns. 

Fall Feeding. Young fowl stock, hatched 
in April and May, have thriven remarkably 
well, this year. The excessive warm weather 
has served to advance the Brahmas and 
Cochins in growth unusually, in 1876, while 
other smaller breeds have done equally well, 
and the product will be large this fall, in 
New England, compared with that of last 
season at this period, Where a good range 
has been enjoyed, an extra amount of insect 
food has been attainable in pasture and 
meadow, affording a very considerable por- 
tion of daily provender, such as is liked by 
poultry, and which goes far to improve their 
growth and health, continuously. We give 
but little grain to young stock now—a 
single full feed at morning of boiled vegeta- 
bles and wheat screenings, in mash, sufficing 
for their healthy food. Twice a week we 
alternate with cooked corn meal, and this, 
with what they obtain from the grass lands 
and ordinary green food, keeps them in fine 
thrift. 





Fowls in Moult. The older stock is pass- 
ing through the annual moult at this time. 
While shedding their plumage, every year, 
adult fowls need but light feed, compara- 
tively. They will forage well, too, if given 
the space to gather insect food ; and a feed 
of cracked corn and wheat at evening, be- 
fore going to roost, is all we furnish them in 
August, September and October. The larger 
varieties put on fat rapidly at this season ; 
and although we always advise and practice 
good feeding, we deprecate stuffing our old 
birds in these hot months. They lay few or 
no eggs, while passing through the moulting 
process. The sexes should not be kept to- 
) gether, at this period. The hens are simply 
| eeaepee, and their.now tender flesh is easily 
{torn, by the attentions of the males. No 
hatching of eggs is done for the rest of the 
peasnn, god itis of no consequence whetber 
months to come. Thus the fat old hens are 
exempt from injury, and they come out of 
their feather-shedding in much better condi- 
tion. 





Keep the vermin under. During the past 
heated term, where the stock and their 
premises have been neglected, myriads of 
lice will have formed, or are now ready to 
issue from the nits deposited upon roosts 
and on the feathers of your stock. This 
nuisance must be seen to, or in thirty to 
sixty days your old and young poultry will 
be so infested that it will be difficult to re- 
move these pests, bye and bye. Wash the 
perches with kerosene or common coal oil. 
Strew about the floors and in your nests 
carbolic powder and sulphur—as well as in 
the dust boxes. Fumigate the houses thor- 
oughly with burned brimstone and coarse 
rosin ; whitewash inside and outside. We do 
this, faithfully, and have no lice around. 
But itis too often neglected. Now is the 
proper time to attend to this. 


Roupy Chickens. We are not troubled 
with this affection, because we take care to 
avoid it. This is a much better plan than 
trying to cure it when it gets amongst the 
fowls. Itis a nasty, offensive, troublesome, 
and often fatal “ disease,” which is attribu- 
table in seven cases out of ten to the neglect 
of the poultry-keeper, who permits his birds 
to be exposed to wet grounds, cold draughts 
of air in the houses, bad ventilation (or 
none), irregular or short feed, hiving a hun- 
dred chickens in the space that but twenty 
shouldbe contined in, giving them foul wa- 
ter to drink, etc., etc. Reform all this. 
Ventilate your houses and coops, day and 
night. Furnish them with fresh water 
daily, or twice a day. Don’t attempt to 
raise poultry upon a swamp, or in a filthy, 
wet barnyard. Give them range, varied 
food, and of the right kind, upon system. 
Keep them cool and airy in summer, warm, 
dry and well sheltered in winter. Thus you 
may raise good stock, have plenty of eggs, 
and keep clear of roup, mostly. 

Whole Corn Feeding. You “ hit the nail 
on the head,” recently, when you told the 
readers*of the Ploughman to avoid whole 
corn as a continuous feed for laying hens. 
It isn’t “worth shucks ” for this purpose. 
As compared with other grains—wheat, bar- 
ley, rice, oats, or even rye—it possesses very 
little of the requisite qualities that go to 
help the creating of egg substance. If fed 
alone, corn will serve to fatten fowls, but it 
will surely dry up their egg product. We 
have tried this many years before we found 
it out. Nowadays we do not feed corn more 
than one-fifth in proportion to other grains 
and vegetables allowed. We feed cooked 
coarse meat twice a week (never raw) in 
the season, to laying hens. Chandlers’ 
scraps (not too often) are also excellent. 

Milk for Chickens. Did the reader of 
this ever try the effect of milk as a drink 
for young poultry stock? Where there is 
plenty of it upon the farm, whether sweet 
or sour, bonniclabber or curd, it is a grand 
thing for chickens. It is thrown to the pigs 
usually, when there is a surplus, and every 
housewife knows how fond the squeaking 
swine are of this. Butif fedto the fowls, 
they like jt quite as well, and it may be thus 
used in any shape, to much the greater prof- 
it. Itis a capital drink for poultry, or if 
scalded with their mashed vegetables and 
meal, it is relished with great gusto by 
young or old fowls—and it goes far to im- 
prove their growth, too, The chicken-rais- 
er cannot afford to buy milk to feed to his 
birds, of course. But where there is a sur- 
plus, it should be turned into poultry meat, 
in to pork. Those who have 
never tried this experiment will find it « 
good thing to do, daily, where they have an 
over-supply of the article on the place, 
But my communication is already (vo long. 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE-I8 IT GOING 
BACK? 


BY HON. E. W. 
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I notice this query, Mr. Editor, in an ag- 
cultural paper lately sent to me, and as 
many inquiries of the same tenor have been 
made of me, [ will, with your permission, 
reply to them al) through the columns of 
the widely disseminated Ploughman. 

When the Concord was introduced {it 
proved to be so hardy, prolific and generally 
acceptable, that its cultivation extended 
rapidly through all those parts of New Eng- 
land which were adapted to grape’ culture, 
and so constant and abundant,were the har- 
vests that every season witnessed the plant- 
ing of new vineyards ; but for the last three 
or four years the crop has been less certain, 
and the grapes have not come up to their 
usual good quality. 

It is an interesting matter of inquiry 
whether this failure was owing to any native 
defect in the vine, the culture which it re- 
ceived, or to unfavorable seasons, and 
whether we can find a remedy. 

I do not think it probable that the failure 
was owing to any native defect in the vine; 
it had for twenty years shown a surpassing 
vigor, and held its own among the most 
hardy and prolific vines in cultivation ; but 
the most hardy vines may be debilitated by 
bad seasons, when the wood, failing to at- 
tain its proper ripeness and properly pre- 
pare its fruit buds for the ensuing crop, will 
be unable to stand a severe winter, and 
either perish outright or bring its fruit to a 
late harvest, when of course it will be of in- 
ferior quality. 

The severe winter of 1872-3 will be long 
remembered by horticulturists for the wide- 
spread destruction of vines and fruit trees. 
The furious gales of March were accompanied 
by a constant low temperature which froze 
the ground to an unusual depth (six feet in 
some instances), destroying a large share of 
the feeding roots, and in many .instances 
splitting the trunks and killing the vines to 
the ground. , 

Most of those which strvived grew from 
the bottom again, but the loss of roots led to 
feeble growth, and the frosts of autumn fell 
upon unripe wood with \im atv 
much of which peribied Zn tie * 
winter « 
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ing of that which re 
vine with those composts which e. 
has shown to be best adapted to it. 
A grape grower in the departmen: 
Herault, in France, recovered an acre o! 
vineyard which had long failed to give crop, 
Ly treating it liberally to a compost of s 
phate of ammonia, superphosphate of li « 
and potash; the remainder of the viney 
not manured, failed as usual. 

The result corresponds with some exp 
ences in this country. The dressing should be 
liberal, as the shorter the season the faster 
the wine must work, and the farther north 
you are the richer must be the soil. The 
latter part of August all growing wood 
should be pinched and all further growth 
prevented in order to ripen the wood and 
mature the fruit buds for the next crop. As 
to covering the vines in winter, if the wood 
is well ripened it will not be necessary ; if it 
is unripe, though covering will save it, it 
will not ripen its fruit so early nor of so 
good quality ; still, if your wood is unripe, 
it is better to cover it and save what you 
can. 

Mulching the roots is useful in prevent- 
ing severe cold from freezing the roots when 
the ground is bare of snow. One grape 
grower who had a part of his vineyard 
mulched with hogs bristles in the severe 
winter of 72-3, found the mulched vines 
went through safely, while a part not 
mulched perished ; but mulching on the large 
scale is too troublesome to be generally 
adopted, and is objectionable in summer as 
intercepting the heat, which you want at the 
roots of the vine. Hogs bristles, however, 
would not be liabie to this objection, as the 
mulch would be so thin—about one inch— 
the heat would go through it, and the bris- 
tles are also a fertilizer. 

To conclude, I do not think the Concord 
is “ going back;” the seasons vary and the 
difference in the time of ripening due to that 
cause alone, will be fully two weeks, but 
with average seasons and careful culture I 
believe the Concord will be found equal to 
its early promise. 


a 


Rapid Milking.—The question has 
been asked how long it takes to draw a quart 
of milk from a cow, and if it can be done at 
the rate of a quart a minute. I was talking 
with my neerest neighbor about it last even- 
ing. He had never timed himself at that 
work, but thought a quart a minute was a 
little more than he could do. He would try 
it with his three-year-old heifer in just twelve 
hours from the time he milked her in the 
morning. 1 wasto milk my four-year-old 
at the same length of time after morning 
milking ; the pails to be weighed when 
empty, and io allow two pounds of milk to 
the quart; one to hold the watch while the 
other did the milking of his own cow. The 
result of it was that his heifer, two months 
from the time of dropping her calf, gave 
twenty-two pounds; time of milking “— 
and one-fourth meee. My four-year-old, 
five weeks from calving, gave twenty-seven 
ten ounces ; time ten and one-half 
minutes. Our respective ages are sixty-two 
and sixty-six years. At the eS 
ing my cow gave twenty- four- 
teen ounces ; for the day, -three 

half pounds.—c. @. T., Gentle- 
man. 











